rural population. Moreover this was, in some ways,
the golden age of Cornish mining ; the industry had,
indeed, existed long before, but copper was now dis-
covered, and thus the value of the mines and the
number of men employed in them were greatly
increased. At the same time, manufactures began
to spread. Religious persecution drove many
Huguenots out of France ; Elizabeth welcomed them
to England, and they not only set an excellent
example of application and perseverance, but also
raised the standard of existence, and brought in with
them new branches of industry. The manufacture
of linen and silk was introduced, that of woollen
goods was much improved and far more widely
extended, and perhaps the solitary instance of
depression was found in the iron trade, which was
unfavourably affected by the decrease of wood, still
the only fuel for smelting the ore. Upon all indus-
tries the important Statute of Apprentices had a
great influence (1563). That influence was bad in
so far that, by requiring a seven years' apprentice-
ship, it lessened the mobility of labour, but it was
good in that it tended to prevent the production of
inferior goods, and led to each man seeking that part
of the country which was best fitted for the exercise
of his particular calling.

The great centres of wealth were still mainly in
the south, as they had been from time immemorial ;
but there are signs that the North and Midlands also
shared in the general prosperity, if not of the ulti-
mate change in the relative importance of the two.
Thus we find that Leeds is already " much enriched